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The traveller who hopes to find at Jaluit the much sung
natural beauties of other South Sea islands is doomed to dis-
appointment. The islands rise only a very few feet above the
level of the sea and there is no soil except what has been imported
from Ponape, 700 miles away. A few flowering trees and shrubs
there are, limited in number and in distribution and one and all
imported into the little gardens that much labour and much
attention have created in the settlement. Poinciana regia
reaches a great size as do a few evergreen varieties of Ficus.
The Casuarina and Breadfruit with its huge leaves are repre-
sented. Hibiscus flourishes and Plumiera fills the air with
fragrance but the whole cultivated area contains only a very few
acres. The narrow lanes that take the place of streets run at
right angles to one another and the only wheeled traffic is an
occasional bicycle. The population of Jebwar numbers about
800 persons.

The Marshall Archipelago consists of thirty-two widely
distributed inhabited islands with a total population of about
10,000. About half this number are Protestants. The rest,
though not openly of the Christian faith, can be said to have
abandoned the very vague animistic beliefs which they previously
professed and to-day to have adopted a semblance of Christianity.
There are a few, probably between sixty and eighty Catholics
under a Spanish priest and his coadjutor, at Jebwar. The
American Board (Congregationalists) maintains two American
and one British missionary who are assisted by native pastors
and teachers.

The inhabitants of the Marshall Islands, with their distinct
language and type, are no doubt of mixed origin, the overflow of,
or refugees from, other archipelagos, or storm-stressed wan-
derers whose canoes driven by the tempests have been cast up
upon the neighbouring reefs. They are smaller in stature than
the people of the other island groups, timid and childlike. Their
intelligence is only moderate. They are unthrifty, idle and
rather attractive. Their Christianity is of a superficial hysterical
nature marked by fervid devotion but they cause the missionaries
much concern by the promiscuity of their marital relations both
inside and outside the holy bonds of matrimony. The penalty
for these venial offences is the publication of the names of the
sinners in church and a prohibition to attend services until a
confession has been made and a promise of good behaviour given.
But familiarity with the penance seems to have deprived it of a